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deemer, she replied, “‘ I have been an unprofit- 
able servant; nothing belongeth to me. If I 
have done anything for the Truth, it is of the 
Lord; and to him be all the praise.” 

She was often favored with the life-giving pre- 
sence of the Beloved of her soul, when her coun- 
tenance would brighten, and in a lively manner 
she would portray the joy and gratitude with 
which her heart was filled. 

Her ministry was in the demonstration of the 
Spirit, powerful, pathetic, and persuasive; caleu- 
lated to comfort the mourner, soften the hard- 
hearted, and turn the transgressor from the error 
of his way. She was eminently qualified to ad- 
minister consolation in the chamber of sickness, 
and at the approaching hour of dissolution ; being 
often made a messenger of comfort at these so- 
lemn seasons; and through her instrumentality, 
many a departing spirit has been inspired with 
faith and hope in the mercy of its Redeemer. 

Her heart expanded with love to the whole 
human family, and she labored as ability was 
afforded for the promotion of universal righteous- 
ness, while the prosperity of our own religious 
Society lay very near her heart. She ardently 
desired, that the life and power of Truth might 
be felt to prevail in all our meetings for worship 
and discipline ; and that the Christian testimonies, 
which our predecessors maintained at the cost of 
so much suffering, might be upheld; expressing 
her belief, that in proportion as these were de- 
parted from, the standard of Quakerism would Le 
lowered. 

For the younger portion of our Society she 
felt a deep and abiding interest. Frequent and 
earnest were her pleadings with them, to make 
an early surrender of their wills to the Divine dis- 
posal ; often bringing into view the value and un- 
certainty of time, and the sinfulness of appropri- 
ating any portion of it to amusements, which are 
calculated to allure from the path of safety, and 
to dissipate those good impressions of which the 
youthful mind is peculiarly susceptible. Her 
maternal tenderness and persuasive manner, were 
calculated to arrest their attention and gain their 
affections; and she enjoyed many evidences of 
their warm attachment. The last time she ad- 
dressed them publicly, she was much affected. 
After desiring them to remember what she had 
said, when she was hid from their sight forever 
she added,—‘I believe the arms of your Re. 
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A Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of New 
York, concerning our beloved friend, E.iza- 
BETH COGGESHALL. 

(Concluded from page 147.) 

The last religious service in which this beloved 
friend engaged, beyond the limits of her own 
Quarterly Meeting, was in 1840, when in the 
seventy-first year of her age. Four months of 
this year were occupied in visiting the Quarterly 
Meetings constituting the Yearly Mee‘ing of New 
York, and the Half Year's meeting of Canada. 
When about entering upon this service, she re- 
marked that she felt as if it were an “ evening 
swrifice ;’—“ag if it might be the last of the 
kind her Heavenly Father would require of her.” 
On returning hom, she made the following entry 
in her Diary: “ My desire is to offer with humble 
reverence the tribute of thanksgiving and praise 
to the Father of all our sure mercies, who not 
only putteth forth his own, but goeth before them, 
and in infinite merey condescendeth to be their 
rereward: Blessed forever and forevermore be 
His holy and adorable name.” 

From this time our dear friend was permitted 
to remain mostly at home; but she was a very 
diligent attender of meetings, both for worship 
and discipline, when her own and her husband's 
health would admit. She made much exertion 
to mingle with her friends on these solemn occa- 
sions ; encouraging them by example and precept, 
to the performance of this most reasonable duty. 

When the infirmities of age disqualified her 
for active service in the Church; when she could 
no longer travel, or publicly labor in the cause to 
which her earlier energies, and so large a portion 
of her life had been freely devoted ; she greatly 
enjoyed the visits of her friends. And when, 
with a view to her encouragement, allusion was 
made to her devotedness to the cause of her Re- 
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162 FRIENDS’ 
deemer are extended to receive you. Oh! that 
you may all be gathered within the safe enclosure 
of His love and mercy, as lambs of His fold.” 

Believing it is due to the Christian character of 
this mother in Israel, and pillar in the Church, 
we feel bound to testify, that through a long life, 
she maintained a firm belief in, and devoted at- 
tachment to, the doctrines of the Gospel as set 
forth in the sacred volume, from the daily pe- 
rusal of which she derived much comfort. And 
when difficulties occurred which produced a 
schism in the Society of Friends in America, 
under peculiar trials she steadfastly adhered to 
these in all their fullness, and bore a faithful tes- 
timony to the authenticity of the Scriptures, and 
to the Divine character, holy offices, and propi- 
tiatory sacrifice of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; while, in the meekness of wisdom, with 
Christian charity and affectionate interest, she 
evinced her concern for those whose views did not 
accord with her own. 

She was a faithful and affectionate wife, and a 
true help-meet to her husband, in both temporal 
and spiritual things. 
years of his life, his health was so impaired as to 


make him the constant object of her tender care | 
He was removed by | 


and anxious solicitude. 
death in 1847, in the eighty-eighth year of his 
age; leaving an evidence, which was a solace to 
her afflicted mind, that he had entered into rest. 

To her children she was a very tender and de- 
voted mother; but was frequently called to test 


the fidelity of her love to her Lord and Master, | 


by resigning them to His care and protection, 
during their early years. These separations were 
keenly felt; and she did not fail, even when far 
distant, to present them before the Lord in fer- 
vent supplication. And in her declining years 
she manifested an abiding concern for their wel- 
fare, and also for her grandchildren; imploring 
that the blessing of Him, who, she could testify, 
had been to her a bountiful rewarder for every 
act of dedication, might rest upon them. Many 
of these tender ties were severed at different pe- 
riods. 
enabled in sweet resignation to say, “It is the 
Lord ; let Him do what seemeth Him geod.” 

Hospitality had ever been a strongly marked 
feature in her character, and she esteemed it a 
favor to entertain the ambassadors of Christ, with 
whom her own experience enabled her to enter 
into near fellow-feeling. 

The poor and afflicted found in her a sympa- 
thizing friend, ever ready to distribute, and will- 
ing to communicate according to her ability. 
Her benevolence often prompted her to plead for 
the indigent ; reminding those who were blessed 
with this world’s goods, to remember the poor,— 
quoting at times the forcible language, “The 
trimmings of the vain world would clothe the 
naked one.” 

Her remaining strength was much impaired by 
serious injuries received from a fall in the autumn 


During several of the last | 


In these afflictive dispensations, she was | 
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of 1850. After confinement to the house for 
several months, with much exertion she attended 
meetings a few times ; but such was her debility, 
that she was obliged to relinquish it, and submit 
to remain at home, where, she acknowledged with 
thankfulness, that she was permitted at times to 
mingle in spirit with her friends who were assem- 
bled for Divine worship. 

About six months previous to her decease, she 
was removed from her own house, to reside with 
her eldest son, by whom and his family she was 
cared for with the utmost tenderness and affec- 
tion. For their unremitted kindness and atten- 
tion she often expressed her gratitude. 

So close is the affinity between mind and body, 
that her mental faculties were obscured by phy- 
sical weakness, yet she was evidently in a sweet 


| frame of mind; and at intervals was enabled to 





counsel and encourage those about her, in a very 
impressive manner. 

About two weeks before her decease, she was 
more indisposed, and to some friends calling to 
see her, she said, “I am a poor worn out crea- 
ture, but am thankful there are those that are 
younger, who are willing to devote themselves to 
the service of the Lord. He is not an hard mas- 
ter. I have proved Him to be a covenant keep- 
ing God. He has kept covenant with me by 


| night and by day.” 


At another time she greatly enjoyed the visit 
of a dear friend, to whom she observed, “ I am 
very low and feeble in mind; but at times am 
comforted with a hope that, in the winding up of 
time, a mansion will be prepared for me:” to 


| which he replied, “I feel an evidence, my dear 


and worthy mother, while with thee, that thou 
wilt soon lay aside the cross and take the crown 
prepared for thee by Him who loveth thee with 
an everlasting love.” 

After a season of depression, she was comforted 
hy the remembrance of the passage of Scripture, 
“ Fear thou not, for Iam with thee; be not dis- 
mayed, for I am thy God ; I will strengthen thee ; 
yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with 
the right hand of my righteousness.” And, at 


|another time, “I have chosen thee, and not cast 


thee away.” “Fear not; for I have redeemed 
thee, I have called thee by thy name; thou art 
mine.” 

Before the close she endured much suffering, 
but for the last three hours lay very quiet, and 
peacefully passed away about eight o'clock, on 
the morning of the 20th of Sixth month, 1851, 
aged eighty-one years; and is, we doubt not, 
gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe, into the 
heavenly garner; prepared to join in the song of 
the redeemed, of, “ Alleluia !’"—ascribing “ Sal- 
vation, and Glory, and Honor, and Power,” 
“unto Him who sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 


Words are sometimes used to supply the want 
of thought. 
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SLAVES IN BRITAIN. 28th March, 1769, as one of a kind becoming 
too common : 

“To be sold, a Black Girl, the property of J. 
, eleven years of age, who is extremely 
handy, works at her needle tolerably, and speaks 
English perfectly well ; is of an excellent temper 


It has sometimes been predicted, not without 
plausibility, that if this great empire should sink | p 
before the rising genius of some new state, when 
all it has accomplished in arts and arms, and its 
wealth, its literature, its machinery, are forgotten, | and willing disposition. 
its struggles for humanity in the abolition of ne-| Inquire of Mr. Owen, at the Angel Inn, be- 
gro slavery will stand forth in undiminished lus-| ing St. Clements Church in the Strand.” 
tre. All the steps of this mighty operation are} fr. Sharp’s early conflicts in the law-courts 
interesting. It is a peculiarity of England and | are more romantic than the last and decisive one. 
its institutions, that many of the most moment-| He and his brother had found a poor mendicant 
ous constitutional conflicts have taken place in negro, called Jonathan Strong, in rags on the 
the courts of law. In despotic, countries this sel- | gtreets of London. They took him into their service, 
dom occurs, because the rulers can bend the} and after he had become plump, strong, and ae- 
courts of law to their pleasure; but here, even | quainted with his business, the man who had 
under the worst governments, whatever degree brought him from the colonies, an attorney, see- 
of freedom was really warranted by law, could ing him behind a carriage, set covetous eyes on 
be secured by the courts of justice. When it| him. The lad was waylaid on a false message to 
was said that the air of Britain was too pure for | 9 public-house, seized, and committed to the 
a slave to breathe in—that his shackles fell off) Compter, where, however, he managed to make 
whenever he reached, her happy shore—the semti-| )r. Sharp acquainted with his position. The in- 
ment was noble; but the question depended en- | defatigable philanthropist had him brought before 
tirely on the law and its technical details. The|¢he Lord Mayor as sitting magistrate. After 
trials resulting in a decision against slavery, have hearing the case stated, his lordship said: “The 
thus much interest from the influence they exer-| Jad had not stolen anything, and was not guilty 
cised on human progress. of any offence, and was therefure at liberty to go 

There seemed to be every probability that the | away.” A captain of a vessel, saying he had 
interesting question, whether ownership in slaves | been employed by a person who had just bought 
continued after they had reached Britain, would | the youth, to convey him to Jamaica, seized him 
have been tried in Scotland. In the middle of | by the arm as his employer’s property. A law- 
last century, a Mr. Sheddan had brought home | yer standing behind Mr. Sharp, who seems to 
from Virginia a negro slave to be taught a trade. | have been puzzled how to proceed, whispered, 
He was baptised, and learning a trade, began to | “Charge him.” Sharp charged the captain with 
acquire notions of freedom and citizenship. | an assault, and as he would have been immedi- 
When the master thought he had been long| ately committed by the Lord Mayor if he per- 
enough in Scotland to suit his purpose, the ne-| sisted, he let go his hold. The philanthropist 
gro was put on board a vessel for Virginia. He} was threatened with a prosecution for abstraction 
gt a friend, however, to present for him a peti-| of property, but it was abandoned. 
tion to the Court of Session. The professional! This occurred in 1767. The next important 
report of the case in Morison’s Dictionary of De-| case was that of a negro named Lewis. He “ had 
cisions, says: “The Lords appointed counsel for the | formerly,” said Mr. Sharp’s biographer, “ been a 
negro, memorials, and afterwards a hearing in slave in possession of a Mr. Stapylton, who now 
presence, upon the respeetive claims of liberty resided at Chelsea. Stapylton, with the aid of 
and servitude by the master and the negro; but two watermen, whom he had hired for that pur- 
during the hearing in presence, the negro died, pose, on a dark night seized the person of Lewis, 
so the point was not determined.’ In the Eng-| and, after a struggle, dragged him on his back 

lish case, to which we shall presently advert, it into the water, and thence into a boat lying in the 
was maintained, that from the known temper and | Thames, where, having first tied his legs, they 
opinions of the court, the decision would undoubt- | endeavored to gag him by running a stick into 
edly have been in the negro’s favor. At the} his mouth; and then rowing down to aship bound 
time when Mr. Granville Sharp, to his immortal | for Jamaica, whose commander was previously 
honor, took up in the courts of law the question | engaged in the wicked conspiracy, they put him 
of personal liberty as a legal right, there was a | on board, to be sold as a slave on his arrival in 
more serious risk of Britain becoming a slave | the island.’””’ The negro’s cries, however, were 
state than it is now easy to imagine. There was heard ; the struggle was witnessed ; and informa- 
no chance of negroes being employed in gangs in | tion given in the quarter whence aid was most 
the field or in manufactories, but there was im-| likely to come. Mr. Sharp lost no time in ob- 
minent danger of their being brought over and | taining a writ of habeas corpus. The ship in the 
kept in multitudes as domestic servants, just as | meantime had sailed from Gravesend, but the of- 
they are still in some of the southern States of | ficer with the writ was able to board her in the 
America. Mr. Sharp drew attention to the fol-| Downs. There he saw the negro chained to the 
lowing advertisement in the Public Advertiser of ' mast. The captain was at first furious, and de- 
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termined to resist ; but he knew the danger of de- 

forcing an officer with such a writ as a habeas cor- 

pus, and found it necessary to yield. The writ 

came up before Lord Mansfield. He did not go 

into the general question of slavery, for there was 

an incidental point on which the case could be | 
decided on the side of humanity—the captain and 
the persons employing him could not prove their 
property in the slave, supposing such property 
lawful. He was not only liberated, but his cap- 
tors were convicted of assault. 

These cases, however, did not decide the wide 
question, whether it was lawful to hold property 
in negroes in this country. It came at last to be 
solemnly decided in 1771, on a habeas corpus in 
the King’s Bench. Affidavits having been made 
before Lord Mansfield, that a colored man, named 
Somerset, was confined in irons on board a vessel 
ealled the Ann and Mary, bound for Jamaica, 
he granted a habeas corpus against the captain, 
to compel him to give an account of his authority 
for keeping the man in custody. Somerset had 
been a slave in Virginia, the property of a Mr. 
Stewart ; and the captain of the vessel stated that 
the owner bad put him on board, to be conveyed 
to Jamaica, and there sold. In what was called 
the return to the writ, the justification for keep- 
ing Somerset in restraint was thus quaintly 
stated :—“ That at the time of bringing the said 
James Somerset from Africa, and long before, 
there were, and from thence hitherto there have 
been, and still are, great numbers of negro slaves 
im Africa ; and that during all the time aforesaid, 
there hath been, and still is a trade, carried on 
by his Majesty’s subjects from Africa, to his 
Majesty’s colonies or plantations of Virginia and 
Jamaica in America, and other colonies and plan- | 
tations belonging to his Majesty in America, for | 
the necessary supplying of the foresaid colonies 
and plantations with negro slaves.” It proceeded 
to relate with the same verbosity, that the slaves | 
so brought from Africa “have been and are sale- | 
able and sold as goods and chattels ; and upon the | 
sale thereof, have become, and been, and are, the 
slaves and property of the purchasers thereof.” 
It was stated that Mr. Stewart, who resided in 
Virginia, had Somerset as a domestic slave or 
valet—that having business to transact in Lon- 
don, he took his usual attendant there, intending 
to take him back to Virginia. Somerset, how- 
ever, made his escape; and when he was appre- 
hended, his master, probably believing that he 
would thenceforth be rather a troublesome valet, 
changed his intention, and put the negro into the 
hands of the captain of a vessel bound for Ja- 
maica, that he might be sold there. 

The pleadings upon the legality of this proceed- 
ing were solemn and full. The question was, 
Whether it was to be held a just inference, from 
the fact of the slave, being undoubtedly by the 
law of the day property in the colonies, that, 
while his colonial master made a temporary stay 
in Britain, he should be property there also, with- 





: taminated. 
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out any direct law to that effect. Had it been a 
question of inanimate goods, there would be no 
reason why the property should not continue in 
the colonial owner. It would be all one to the in- 
animate object what hands it was in, and regu- 
larity and justice would decree that the person 
who was owner of it in one country should be so 
in another. But in these cases there was a sepa- 
rate adverse interest of a very strong character. 
Was the uniformity of this right of possession 
sufficient to overrule another mght—that which 
every man, black or white, had to the freedom of 
his own person, unless there was special law to 
restrain it? The counsel for the negro not only 
pleaded strongly on this his personal right, but 
on the consequence to the moral condition of the 
British Empire, if the inhabitants of slave coun- 
tries could bring their slaves hither. From the 
strictness of the laws, and the uniformity of the 
course of justice, if slaves were permitted in Eng- 
land, it was the very place where property in 
them would be most secur@. Thus the country 
might become a resort of slaveholders, and its 
boasted purity and freedom would be sadly con-. 
“Tf that right,” said Mr. Hargrave, 
“is here recognized, domestic slavery, with its 
horrid train of evils, may be lawfully imported 
into this country, at the discretion of every indi- 
vidual, foreign and native. It will come not only 
from our own colonies, and those of other Eu- 
ropean nations, but from Poland, Russia, Spain, 
and Turkey,—from the coast of Barbary, from 
the western and eastern coast of Africa—from 
every part of the world where it still continues to 
torment and dishonor the human species.” 

The counsel on the other side was the cele- 
brated Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, 
a friend of freedom, who seems to have under- 
taken the cause on notions of professional duty, 
and without any great inclination for it. His 
first words were : “ It is incumbent on me to jus- 
tify Captain Knowles detainer of the negro.” He 
was careful to shew, that he did not in the mean- 
time maintain that there was an absolute pro- 
perty in Somerset—it was sufficient to shew, that 
there was a sufficient presumption of property to 
authorize the shipmaster in detaining him until 
the absolute question of right was solemnly set- 
tled. He proceeded to say: “It is my misfor- 
tune to address an audience, the greater part of 
which I fear are prejudiced the other way. But 
wishes, I am well convinced, will never be al- 


| lowed by your lordships to enter into the deter- 


mination of the point. This cause must be what 
in fact and law it is. Its fate, I trust, therefore, 
depends on fixed and invariablerules, resulting by 
law from the nature of the case. For myself, [ 
would not be understood to intimate a wish in 
favor of slavery by any means ; nor, on the other 
side, to be supposed the maintainer of an opinion 
contrary to my own judgment. I am bound in 
duty to maintain those arguments which are most 
useful to Captain Knowles, as far as is consistent 
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with truth ; and if his conduct has been agreeable 
to the laws throughout, I am under a further in- 
dispensable duty to support it.” 

Much reference was made to the ancient laws 
of villenage, or semi-slavery, in Britain. Mr. 
Dunning maintained, that these were testimony 


that a slave was not an utter anomaly in the | 


country. The class of villeins had disappeared, 
and the law regarding them was abolished in the 
reign of Charles II. But he maintained, that 
there was nothing in that circumstance to pro- 
hibit others from establishing a claim upon sepa- 
rate grounds. He said: “If the statute of Charles 
IL. ever be repealed, the law of villenage revives 
in its full force.” It was stated that there were 
in Britain 15,000 negroes in the same position 
with Somerset. They had come over as domes- 
tics during the temporary sojourn of their owner- 
masters, intending to go back again. Then it 
was observed, that many of the slaves were in 
ships or in colonies which had not special laws 
for the support of slavery; and by the disfran- 
chisement of these, British subjects would lose 
many millions’ worth of property, which they be- 
lieved themselves justly to possess, 

British justice, however, has held at all times 
the question of human liberty to be superior to 
considerations of mere expediency. If the ques- 
tion be, who gains or loses most, there never can 
be a doubt that the man whose freedom has been 
reft from him has the greatest of all claims for in- 
dulgence. Accordingly, Lord Mansfield, the pre- 
siding judge, looking in the face of all the threat- 
ened evils to property, held that nothing but ab- 
solute law could trench on personal freedom. He 
used on the occasion a Latin expression, to the 
effect that justice must be done at whatever cost; 
it has found its way into use as a classical expres- 
sion, and as no one has been able to find it in any 
Latin author, it is supposed to be of Lord Mans- 
ficld’s own coining. “ Mr. Stewart,” he said, 
“advances no claims on contract; he rests his 
whole demand on a right to the negro asa slave, 
and mentions the purpose of detaining him to 
be the sending him over to be sold in Jamaica. 
If the parties will have judgment, fiat justitia 
ruat celum—Laet justice be done whatever be the 
consequence.” In finally delivering judgment, 
he concluded in these simple but expressive terms: 
“The state of slavery is of such a nature, that it 
is incapable of being introduced, on any reasons, 
moral or political, but only by positive law, which 
preserves its force long after the reasons, occa- 
sion, and time itself, for which it was created, are 
erased from memory. It is so odious, that no- 
thing can be suffered to support it but positive 
law. Whatever inconveniences, therefore, may 
follow from the decision, I cannot say this case is 
allowed or approved by the law of England; and 
therefore the black must be discharged.” 

A few years afterwards—in 1778—a case oc- 
curred in Scotland, where the question of a mas- 
ter’s rights over a negro slave in Britain was at 


| 
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issue. The right claimed in this case, however, 
was not of so offensive a nature. The master did 
not claim the power of seizing the negro as his 
property. He maintained, however, that their 
mutual position gave him a right to claim the ne- 
gro’s services, as if he had engaged himself as a 
servant for life. Mr. Wedderburn had bought in 
Jamaica a negro named Knight, about twelve 
oo old. He came to Scotland as Mr. Wedder- 

urn’s personal servant, married in the country, 
and for some years seemed contented with his po- 
sition. Probably at the suggestion of some one 
who wished to try the question, as it had been 
tried in England, Knight went off, avowing his 
intention of being free. Mr. Wedderburn applied 
to a justice of peace, who at once issued a war- 
rant for the negro’s apprehension. The matter, 
however, came before the sheriff, a professional 
judge, who decided that the colonial laws of 
slavery do not extend to Scotland, and that per- 
sonal service for life is just another term for 
slavery. After a tedious litigation, this view 
was affirmed by the Court of Session, and the ne- 
gro was declared free. The ease acquired notice 
from the interest taken in it by Dr. Johnson, 
and the frequent mention of it in Boswell’s well- 
known work.— Chambers’ Journal. 





CHINAMEN IN CALIFORNIA. 

In our third number of the present volume, a 
notice, copied from the N. E. Farmer, was in- 
troduced, in relation to an address from the 
Chinese residing in California, to Governor Big- 
ler. A letter, recently received from that State, 
encloses an article, cut from a paper published 
there, containing what appears to be the letter 
to the Governor ; and as this communication in- 
cludes some interesting information respecting 
those people, as given by themselves, the letter 


in full is presented to the readers of the Review. 
San Francisco, April 29, 1852. 

Srr,—The Chinamen have learned with sor- 
row that you have published a message against 
them. Although we are Asiatics, some of us 
have been educated in American schools, and 
have learned your language, which has enabled 
us to read your message in the newspapers for 
ourselves, and to explain it to the rest of our 
countrymen. We have all thought a great deal 
about it, and after consultation with one another, 
we have determined to write you as decent and 
respectful a letter as we could, pointing out to 
your Excellency some of the errors you have fal- 
len into about us. 

When you speak of the laws of your owncoun- 
try, we shall not presume to contradict you. In 
ours, all great men are learned men, and a man’s 
rank is just according to his education. Keying, 
who made the treaty with Mr. Cushing, was not 
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only a cousin of the Emperor, but one of the 
most learned men in the Empire, otherwise he 
would not have been Governor of Canton. Just 
80, we doubt not, it is in California and other 
enlightened countries. But it will not be making 
little of your attainments to suppose that you do 
not know as much about our people as you do of 
your own. 

You speak of the Chinamen as “ Coolies,’”’ and 
in one sense the word is applicable to a great 
many of them; but not in that in which you 
seem to use it. “Cooly” is not a Chinese word ; 
it has been imported into China from foreign 
parts, as it has been into this country. What 
its original signification is, we do not know; but 
with us it means a common laborer, and nothing 
more. We have never known it used among us 
as a designation of a class, such as you have in 
view—persons bound to labor under contracts, 
which they can be forcibly compelled to comply 
with. The Irishmen who are engaged in dig- 
ging down your hills, themen who unload ships, 
who clean your streets, or even drive your drays, 
would, if they were in China, be considered 
“ Coolies ;” tradesmen, mechanics of every kind, 
and professional men would not. If you mean 
by “ Coolies,” laborers, many of our countrymen 
in the mines are “ Coolies,” and many again are 
not. There are among them tradesmen, mechan- 


ics, gentry, (being persons of respectability, and 
who enjoy a certain rank and privilege,) and 
schoolmasters, who are reckoned with the gentry, 


and with us considered a respectable class of 
people. None are “Coolies,” if by that word 
you mean bound men or contract slaves. 

The ship Challenge, of which you speak in 
your message as bringing over more than five 
hundred Chinamen, did not bring over one who | 
was under “ Cooly” contract to labor. Hab-Wa, | 
who came in her as agent for the charterers, one | 
of the signers of this letter, states to your Excel- 
lency that they were all passengers, and are 
going to work in the mines for themselves. 

As to our countrymen coming over here to | 
labor for $3 or $4 per month wages, it is unrea-| 
sonable on the face of it, and is not true. That 
strong affection which they have for their own 
country, which induces them to return with the 
gold they dig, as you say, would prevent them 
from leaving their homes for wages s0 little, if 
at all, better than they could get there. The 
Chinamen are indeed remarkable for their love 
of their country in a domestic way. They gather 
tegether in clans, in districts and neighborhoods, 
and in some villages there are thousands and 
thousands of the same surname, flocking around 
the original family home. They honor their 
parents and age generally with a respect like re- 
ligion, and have the deepest anxiety to provide 
for their descendants. To honor his parents is 
the great duty of the son. A Chinese proverb 
rans somewhat in this way: “In the morning, 
when you rise, inquire after your parents’ health, 
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at midday be not far from them, and in the even- 
ing comfort them when they go to rest: this it 
is to be a pious son.” With such feelings as 
these, it is to be expected that they will return 
with their gains to their homes, but it is foolish 
to believe they will leave them for trifling induce- 
ments. To the same cause you must look for 
the reason why there are no Chinese drunkards 
in your streets, nor convicts in your prisons, 
madmen in your hospitals, or others who are a 
charge to your State. They live orderly, work 
hard, and take care of themselves, that they may 
have the means of providing for their homes, and 
living amidst their families. The other matter 
which you allude to, their leaving their families 
in pledge as security for the performance of their 
contraet, is still more inconsistent with their cha- 
racter, and absurd. Have you ever inquired 
what the holder of such a pledge could do with 
them? If he used any force towards them, he 
would be guilty of an offence, and be punished 
by the laws, just as in any other country, and if 
he treated them well, they would only be a bur- 
den and an additional expense to him. Some- 
times very rich persons who have poor men in 
their employment, at home or abroad, support 
their families through charity, particularly if 
they are relatives. Sometimes they bind them- 
selves to do it by their contracts, but this gives 
them no power over them as hostages or pledges. 

We will tell you how it is that Chinese poor 
come to California. Some have borrowed the 
small amount necessary, to be returned with un- 
usual interest, on account of the risk ; some have 
been furnished with money, without interest, by 
their friends and relations, and some again, but 


' much the smaller portion, have received advances 


in money, to be returned outof the profits of the 
adventure. The usual apportionment of the pro- 
fits is about three-tenths to the lender of the 
money, and rarely if ever any more. These ar- 
rangements made at home, seldom bring them 
further than San Francisco, and here the Chinese 
traders furnish them the means of gettin,s to the 
mines. A great deal of money is thus lent, at a 
nominal or very low interest, which, to the credit 
of our countrymen, we are able to say, is almost 
invariably faithfully repaid. The poor Chinaman 
does not come here asa slave. He comes be- 
cause of his desire for independence, and he is 
assisted by the charity of his countrymen, which 
they bestow on him safely, because he is indus- 
trious and honestly repays them. When he gets 
to the mines he sets to work with patience, in- 
dustry, temperance and economy. He gives no 
man any offence, and he is contented with small 
gains, perhaps only two or three dollars per day. 
His living costs him something, and he is well 
pleased if he saves up three or four hundred dol- 
larsa year. Like all other nations, and as is 
particularly to be expected of them, many return 
home with their money, there to remain, buy 
rice fields, build houses, and devote themselves 
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to the society of their own households, and the 
increase of the products of their country, of its 
exports, of its commerce, and the general wealth 
of the world. But not all; others—full as 
many as of other nations—invest their gains in 
merchandise, and bring it into the country and 
sell itt your markets. It is possible, sir, that 
you may not be aware how great this trade is, 
and how rapidly it is increasing, and how many 
are now returning to California as merchants, 
who came over as miners. We are not able to 
tell you how much has been paid by Chinese im- 
porters at the Custom House, but the sum must 
be very large. In this city alone, there are 
twenty stores kept by Chinamen, who own the 
lots and erected the buildings themselves. In 
these stores a great deal of business is done; all 
kinds of Chinese goods, rice, silks, sugar, tea, 
ete., are sold in them, and also a great quantity 
of American goods, especially boots, of which 
every Chinaman buys one or more pairs imme- 
diately on landing. And then there are the 
American stores dealing in Chinese articles, on a 
large scale, and some with the most remarkable 
success. The emigration of the “ Coolies,” as 
your Excellency rather mistakingly calls us, is | 
attended with the opening of all this Chinese 
trade, which, if it produces the same results here 
as elsewhere, will yet be the pride and riches of 








this city and State. One of the subscribers of 
this letter is now employed as a clerk in an Ame- 
rican store, because of the services he can render 
them as a broker in business with his country- 
men; he has sometimes sold $10,000 a day of 
Chinese goods. Chy Lung, who arrived a few 
days since, with some $10,000 in China goods, 
has sold out, and returned for another ‘cargo, in 
the Challenge. Fei-Chaong, who brought in a 
cargo about a month ago, has sold out, and alse 
returned in the Challenge. So does the partner 
of Sam Wa, of this city; Tuk-Shaong for the 
same purpose—for more than a year he has been 
continually importing and selling cargoes. A 
great many others send for goods by the Chal- 
lenge, and all the other ships which you speak of 
as being expected, will bring cargoes of Chinese 
goods, as well as Chinamen. Nor does this by 
any means give you a full idea of the trade of 
the Chinamen. They not only freight your ships, 
but they have bought many of them, and will 
buy more ; and as to the freighting of ships, it 
may be worthy of your attention to know, that 
such is our preference for your countrymen, that 
we employ your ships in preference to any others, 
even when we could get them cheaper. When a 
ship arrives, every body sees how actively and 
profitably your drays, steamboats, wagons, etc., 
are employed by us. Some of us read in the 
papers the other day, that the government of the 
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be on one side, and it is plain that the more ad- 
vantages we get from your country, the faster 
you will get the benefits of our trade. The gold 
we have been allowed to dig in your mines is 
what has made the China trade grow up so fast, 
like everything else in this country. If you want 
to check immigration from Asia, you will have 
to do it by checking Asiatic commerce, which we 
supposed, from all that we have ever known of 
your government, the United States most desired 
to increase. 

What your Excellency has said about passing 
a law to prevent coolies, shipped to California 
under contracts, from laboring in the mines, we 
do not conceive concerns us, for there are none 
such here from China, nor do we believe any are 
coming, except a small number, perhaps, who 
work on shares, as we have before explained, just 
as people from all other countries sometimes do. 
We will not believe it is your intention to pass 
a law treating us as coolies, whether we are so or 
not. You say there is no treaty provision for 
the manner in which Chinese emigrants shall be 
treated, and that the Chinese government would 
have no right to complain of any law excluding 
us from the country, by taxation or otherwise. 
This may be true of the government, but it would 
certainly alienate the present remarkably friend- 
ly feelings of the Chinese people, and m many 
ways interfere with the full enjoyment of the 
commercial privileges guaranteed to the Ameri- 
cans by the treaty of Wang-Hiya. 

In what we here say we have most carefully 
told your Excellency the truth, but we fear you 
will not believe us, because you have spoken in 
your message of us as Asiatics, “ ignorant of the 
solemn character of the oath or affirmation in the 
form prescribed in the Constitution and the 
Statutes,” or “ indifferent to the solemn obliga- 
tion to speak the truth which an oath imposes.” 
It is truth, nevertheless, and we leave it to time 
and the proof which our words carry in them to 
satisfy you of the fact. It has grieved us that 
you should publish so bad a character of us, and 
we wish that you could change your opinion and 
speak well of us to the public. We do not deny 
that many Chinamen tell lies, and so do many 
Americans, even in Courts of Justice. But we have 
our Gourts, too, and our forms of oaths, which 
are as sacredly respected by our countrymen as 
other nations respect theirs. We do not swear 
upon so many little occasions as you do, and our 
forms will seem as ridiculous to you as yours do 
to us when we first see them. You will smile 
when we tell you that on ordinary occasions an 
oath is attested by burning a piece of yellow 
paper, and on the more important ones by cut- 
ting off the head of a cock ; yet these are only 
forms, and cannot be of great importance, we 


United States were going to send ships to Japan, | would think. But in the important matters we 
to open that country to American trade. That} are good men; we honor our parents; we take 
is what we supposed your country wished with| care of our children; we are industrious and 


China as well as other countries, but it cannot all’ peaceable ; we trade much; we are trusted for 
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small and large amounts ; we pay our debts, and 
are honest ; and of course must tell the trath. 
We do not think much about your politics, but 
we believe you are mistaken in supposing no 
Chinamen has ever yet applied to be naturalized, 
or has acquired a domicil in the United States 
except here. There is a Chinaman now in San 
Francisco, who is said to be a naturalized citizen, 
and to have a free white American wife. He 
wears the American dress, and is considered a 
man of respectability. And there are, or were 
lately, we are informed, Chinamen residing in 
Boston, New York, and New Orleans. If the 
privileges of your laws are open to us, some of 
us will doubtless acquire your habits, your lan- 
guage, your ideas, your feelings, your morals, 
your forms, and become citizens of your country; 
many have already adopted your religion in their 
own ; and we will be good citizens. There are 
very good Chinamen now in the country, and a 
better class will, if allowed, come hereafter—men 
of learning and of wealth, bringing their families 
with them. 

In concluding this letter, we will only beg 
your Excellency not to be too hasty with us, to 
find us out and know us well, and then we are 
certain you will not command your Legislature 
to make laws driving us out of your country. 
Let us stay here—the Americans are doing good 
to us, and we will do good to them. 

Your most humble servants, 
Has Wa, Sam Wo & Co., 
Lone Acuick, Ton Wo & Co. 
For the Chinamen in California. 
Herald. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 27, 1852. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 


(Concluded from page 153.) 


Tenth month 4th. The Friends continued, at 
last Yearly Meeting, to meet with similar Com- 
mittees of other Yearly Meetings, for conference 
on the general interests of Society, &c., now re- 
port as below, which has been read, and their ser- 
vices approved. 


“ Report of the Committee of Conference. 

“To Tne Yearty Meetinc,—We, the Committee 
continued at our last Yearly Meeting, to confer 
with like Committees of other Yearly Meetings, on 
the general interests of our Society, report, that 
the Committees of the several Yearly Meetings did 
not convene in Conference the past year, neither 
did any way open for uny of our Confmittee to at- 
tend Philadelphia or New England Yearly Meet- 
2ags; three of our number attended the late Yearly 


Meeting in Ohio, and presented to that meeting | 
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the address prepared by the General Committee at 
Baltimore, in 1851, which the meeting declined to 
read. 

« A copy of the Address was forwarded to Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, with our epistle, but that 
meeting declined to read it. 

«On behalf of the Committee, , 
« Henry WILson. 

«¢ Ninth month 30th, 1852.” 


On weightily considering the subject of contin- 
uing the appointment of a committee for the ser- 
vices designated in the minute of last year, the 
meeting comes to the united judgment to continue 
the same Friends to like service as therein set out, 
with the exception of offering the Address to the 
Yearly Meetings named, which is left at their dis- 
cretion. John Hadley, Jr., is appointed to the 
service in place of Thomas Evans, deceased, and 
the Committee is desired to report at next Yearly 
Meeting. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting, in its report, brings 
to the view of this meeting the prospect of making 
a settlement of a family of Friends among the 
Kanzas Indians, west of the Missouri, to instruct 
them, according as ability may be afforded, in the 
Christian religion, in education, and in the arts 
of civilized life; whereupon, after some explana- 
tion, a committee of Friends were appointed to 
take the subject under consideration, and report 
their judgment thereon to a future sitting. 

At a subsequent sitting this subject was referred, 
in compliance with the suggestion of this com- 
mittee, to the care and attention of the General 
Committee on Indian concerns. 

Tenth month 5th. The following report has 
Been made by our Committee on Indian Concerns, 
which has been read, and is satisfactory to the 
meeting. The Committee is continued, and en- 
couraged to continue their labours in the concern, 
as ability may be afforded, and report to next 
Yearly Meeting. The proposition to raise the 
sum of $1,200 the ensuing year, is united with, 
and adopted; and the subordinate meetings are 
directed to raise the money and forward it to John 
Hadley, Jr., Treasurer of the Committee. 


« Report on Indian Concerns. 

“ Dear Frienps,—Our establishment among the 
Shawnee Indians, during the past year, has been 
under the care of our dear friend Cornelius Doug- 
lass, as Superintendent, assisted by Wilson Hobbs, 
as Teacher, Rebecca Jenks, as Matron, and Phebe 
N. Douglass, Zelinda Hobbs, and others, as assist- 
ants. 

«On the 13th of Third month last, our acting 
committee set apart our friends Simon Hadley and 
Mary I. Hadley, his wife, as a deputation to visit 
the establishment, and such of the Shawnee In- 
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as they might think best. 


establishment on the 3d of the Fourth month, with 
William Horniday and Eleanor, his sister, in their 
company, who had been employed to labor on the 
farm and assist in the house. They had also in 
their company Lewis Dougherty and Virginia 
Vashon, Indians, who had been educated at the 
establishment, and who were also to be employed 
to assist on the farm and in the house. On their 
arrival at the establishment they found all the 
family in govd health, except two of the Indian 
girls, who had not fully recovered from an attack 
of fever. From their report it appears that the 
School, at the time of their arrival, numbered 
twenty-two—seven boys and fifteen girls; the 
larger boys having gone home for a short time. 
They say the children appeared to be well governed, 
conducting themselves with propriety at the table 
and in school, and in meeting were a good exam- 
ple to any children. 

« Although five of the principal Chiefs were ab- 
sent on business, our friends visited a considerable 
number of the Indian families, and gave them such 
advice and encouragement as they thought right, 
which they appeared to receive with kindness, 

“We believe the deputation rendered essential 
service to the establishment by defining the duties 
of those employed there, and giving advice rela- 
tive to the management of the establishment. 

“Two of the number employed at the time of 
our last report, Edward Y, Teas and Thirza Arnett, 
have returned home. 

“ It appears that the Shawnee Indians generally, 
are advancing in civilization; and some of them 
give evidence, by their conduct and conversation, 
of having imbibed religious impressions; and one 
of them, by the name of Ca-co, has lately been 
received into membership with Friends. Tis request 
having been forwarded to our Acting Committee 
by the Superintendent of the establishment, as 
will appear by the following extract from his 
report ; 

«« There is a subject which I think it right to 
lay before the Committee for their consideration, 
which is this :—Ca-co, one of the Shawnee Indians, 
requests to become a member of our Society. To 




















to our religion as long as he lived.” We does not 
understand much of the English language, so that 
we have to talk through an interpreter, which 
makes it very difficult to converse with him; but 
the pains he takes to attend our meetings, and his 
solid appearance, we think give evidence of the 
sincerity of his request. He says he has attended 
other meetings, such as the Baptists and Metho- 
dists, and that their method of worship did not 


dians, in their families, or in a collective capacity, 


use his own words, he said, « He wished to belong | 


afford him that satisfaction he desired, but when 


They left Cincinnati on| he came amongst Friends, he felt peaceful. The 
on the 24th of Third month, and arrived at the! Friends here unite with me in forwarding his re- 


quest.’ ” 

The above request was referred, by the Acting 
Committee, to Miami Monthly Meeting, which 
having been considered by that meeting, held in 
the Second month last, was united in, and he re- 
ceived into membership accordingly. 

« The Superintendent, in his report, forwarded 
in the Seventh month last, says— 

««In presenting you with my report at this 
time, I feel to commemorate the goodness of our 
Ileavenly Father in preserving us in as good health 
as we could expect, considering the size of our 
family. Whilst very many have fallen victims to 
the stroke of death, near us, by cholera, erysipelas, 
&e. &e., all of our family are etill spared, and in 
tolerably good health.’ ” 

“From the last report of our Superintendent, 
dated the 4th of the Ninth month last, we obtain 
the following information relative to the condition 
of the establishment. 

«Since the annual report for 1851, forty-six 
children, between the ages of six and eighteen 
years, several of whom are orphans, belonging to 
six tribes, have received religious and literary 
instruction at the establishment. The average 
number during the past year has been thirty. . Of 
this number, ten have been received into the School 
during the past year—their ages vary from six to 
thirteen years ; none of them had any previous 
knowledge of the English language. Ten of the 
scholars have left the establishment during the 
past year; two were young women about settling 
themselves in life; two were girls nearly grown, 
whose services were required at home; three are 
attending other schools, and three are absent with- 
out suitable reasons, and are receiving no instruc- 
tion. 

« The four young women mentioned, are pretty 
well qualified to take the management of domestic 
concerns. Of the twenty-eight now in actual at- 
tendance, only six have been two years in the 
| School; nineteen, whohad no previous instruction, 
have not been at school more than fifteen months. 
About one-half the number read and write, the 
| others spell easy lessons. All the children, after 
| they become acquainted with the English language, 
| advance about as fast as white children. 

“Of the forty-six children instructed the past 
| year, eleven read in the Fourth Reader, and have 
| studied Arithmetic and Geography, and write a 
legible hand, and fourteen read in the Testament ; 

three read in the Third Reader, six in the Second, 
‘and eight in the First Reader; eighteen are learning 
the first lessons of Penmanship. Thirty-eight of 

the above number are Shawnees, three are Dela- 
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wares, two Stockbridges, one Muncie, one Omaha, 
and one Sac and Fox. 

“There have been about two hundred garments 
made for the children the past year, one hundred 
pairs of socks, stockings and mittens knit, sixty 
pounds of wool spun; thirty yards of linsey, and 
thirty-four yards of blanketing were wove, besides 
several other pieces, such as blankets, window cur- 
tains, &c., made for house use; seven hundred 
pounds of butter, a small quantity of cheese, two 


and a half barrels of soap, and two hundred and ‘ 


sixty pounds of candles have been made the past 
year. 

“The girls employ their time, when out of 
school, mostly in spinning, sewing, weaving and 
knitting. 

“The domestic work for the girls is divided 
thus :—Some of the girls assist in milking, and at- 
tending the dairy; some assist in washing and 
ironing ; two help in the kitchen, two in the 
dining-room, and four take charge of the cham- 
bers—all change their work every two weeks, so 


as to give an opportunity of being instructed in | 


the different branches of house-keeping. 

“The teacher and boys have cut about one 
hundred cords of wood for the use of the family, 
besides attending the garden, and doing other 
work on the farm. There were thirty acres of 


winter wheat sown, but it was so much injured by 


the frost and rust, that only about four hundred 
dozens were gathered. A small quantity of spring 
wheat was sown, which yielded well, and from 
which fifty dozens were gathered. There have also 
been raised five bushels of timothy seed, six hun- 
dred dozens of oats, and twenty tons of timothy 


and clover hay; there are also fifty-five acres of | 


corn planted, which looks well; one acre planted 


with potatoes and beans, and half an acre in gar- | 


den stuffs. We have also ploughed twenty-one 
acres, and sown the most of it with wheat; two 


thousand rails have been split, and mostly used in | 


repairing the fences round the farm.” 


The following report from our Committee on the 
concerns of the people of colour, has been read and 
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| that during the past year there have been thirty 
one schools amongst them, in most instances taught 
| by persons of colour. One of the schools is re- 
ported as having been in session most of the year, 
| the others for lengths of time, varying from six to 
| three months each. Six hundred and thirty-two 
|children have attended them; and the branches 
taught have been spelling, reading, writing, arith- 
|metic, and, in some of them, English grammar, 
geography, and natural philosophy. The Holy 
Scriptures have been read in most of the schools, 
and the general demeanour of the children, and 
| their progress in learning, have been satisfactory. 
It is also reported that eighty-two coloured chil- 
dren have been attending Friends’ schools. 

«“ The amount paid by the branches for educa- 
| tional purposes, is about two hundred dollars, be- 
sides some books. They have also paid near one 
_ hundred dollars for the relief of the indigent and 
| oad : 
| afflicted. 

«There have been nine First-day schools for Serip- 
| tural instruction noticed in the reports, in most of 


! 





‘which Friends have rendered some assistance. 
One of them is reported to have been in operation 
the greater partof the year, and regularly attended 
by about one hundred pupils, some of them adults. 

«One of the branches states, that the Library 
referred to by them last year, is in successful ope- 
| ration; and that it is, for the most part, managed 
| by the coloured people themselves. Another branch 
‘states that there has been a Library procured 
‘amongst the coloured people under their care, of 
| fifty-four volumes and some tracts. 

«« Although there are obstacles in the way of the 
| progress of the elevation of this people, and the 
sympathizing heart is brought into deep sorrow in 
contemplating their situation, and the many diva- 
bilities under which they labour, yet we would 
|earnestly encourage Friends to embrace every 
right opening for their advancement, religiously, 
‘morally and socially ; and that they continue to 
plead for the liberation of those yet in bondage, as 
way may open.” 








Our present Yearly Meeting has been largely at- 


is satisfactory to the meeting. The Committee is | tended, and we have had many important subjects 
continued, and desired to extend further care and | before us, in the different sittings, for considera 


labour towards this people, as way may open and |tion and action; and we may now, at the close, 
ability be afforded, and report as usual next year. | thankfully acknowledge, that we have been enabled 
The branch committees are also desired to report | to conduct the business that has come before us in 
as directed last year. la good degree of harmony and brotherly conde- 
“ Report on the Concerns of the People of Colour. |scension; and that we have, through Divine 
“To tHe Yearty Meetine,—Reports have been mercy, been edified and refreshed together in the 
received from all the branches of this committee, | love of the Gospel; and now, having finished our 
from which it appears that they have, to some con- ; business, we come to a solemn conclusion, to meet 
siderable extent, laboured to promote the welfare | again at the usual time and place next year, if 
of the people of colour within their respective | consistent with the Divine will, 
limits. A summary of their proceedings shows: Ecisan Corrin, Clerk, 
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Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, Sand- 
wich, Mass., on the 20th ult., Joun Henry (Ros. 
maN, of Lynn, to Desoran W. Hotway, of the 
former place. 





Drep,—At his residence, on the 11th inst.. Sias 
Dixon, a valuable Elder of Lick Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Orange county, Indiana, in the 65th year 
of his age. He bore a lingering illness with Chris 
tian resignation, and passed quietly away, giving 
undoubted evidence that, through adorable mercy, 
our loss is his everlasting gain. 


——, On the morning of the 4th instant, at her 
residence in Raysville, Henry county, Indiana, in 
the 55th year of her age, Resecca Jonnson ; an 
esteemed member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The General Committee to superintend the Board- 
ing School at West-town, will meet there ou Fourth- 
day, the 8th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M.,— 
the Committee on Instruction on the preceding even- 
ing, at 74 0’clock. And the Visiting Committee on 
Seventh-day afternovn, the 4th of the month. 

Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh month 27th, 1852.—2t. 


FREEDOM NATIONAL, SLAVERY SECTIONAL. 


(Concluded from page 123.) 


(2.) And now of the denial of Trial by Jury. 


Admitting, for the moment, that Congress is in- 


trusted with power over this subject, which truth | 


disowns, still the Act is again radically uncon- 
stitutional from its denial of Trial by Jury in a 
question of Personal Liberty and a suit at com- 
mon law. Since on the one side there is a claim 
of property, and on the other of liberty, both 
property and liberty are involved in the issue. 
To this claim on either side is attached Trial by 
Jury. 

Several expressions in the provision for the sur- 
render of fugitives from labor show the essential 
character of the proceedings. In the first place, 
the person must be, not merely charged, as in 
the case of fugitives from justice, but actually 
held to labor in the State from which he escaped. 
In the second place, he must be “delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such labor is due.” 
These two facts, that he was /eld to labor, and 
that his labor was due to his claimant, are directly 
placed in issue and must be proved. Two neces- 
sary incidents of the delivery may also be observed. 
First, it must be made in the State where the fugi- 
tive is found ; and, second, it restores to the claim- 
ant his complete control over the person of the 
fugitive. From these circumstances it is evident 
that the proceedings cannot be regarded, in any 
just sense, as preliminary, or ancillary to some 
future or formal trial, but as complete in them- 
selves, final and conclusive. 

And these proceedings determine on the one 
side the question of property, and on the other 
the sacred question of Personal Liberty in its 


most transcendent form; not merely Liberty for 
a day or a year, but for life, and the Liberty of 
generations that shall come after, so long as 
Slavery endures. To these questions, the Con- 
stitution, by two specific provisions, attaches the 
| Trial by Jury. One of these is the familiar clause, 
already adduced : “No person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law ;” that is, without due proceedings at law, 
with Trial by Jury. Not stopping to dwell on 
this, I press at once to the other provision, which 
is still more express: “In suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of Trial by Jury shall be pre- 
served.” This clause, which was not in the 
original Constitution, was suggested by the very 
spirit of Freedom. At the close of the National 
Convention, Elbridge Gerry refused to sign the 
| Constitution, because among other things, it es- 
tablished “a tribunal without juries, a Star 
Chamber as to civil cases.” Many united in his 
opposition, and on the recommendation of the 
First Congress this additional safeguard was 
adopted as an amendment. 

Now, regarding the question as one of property, 
or of Personal Liberty, in either alternative the 
Trial by Jury is secured. For this position au- 
thority is ample. In the debate on the Fugitive 
Slave Bill of 1817-18, a Senator from South 
Carolina, Mr. Smith, anxious for the asserted 
right of property, objected, on this very floor, to 
a reference of the question, under the writ of 
| Habeas Corpus, to a judge without a jury. 
Speaking solely for property, these were his 
words : 

“This would give the Judge the sole power of 
deciding the right of property the master claims 
in his slaves, instead of trying that right by a 
jury, as prescribed by the Constitution. He would 
be judge of matters of law and matters of fact; 
clothed with all the powers of a court. Such a 
principle is unknown in your system of jurispru- 
dence. Your Constitution has forbid it. It pre- 
serves the right of Trial by Jury in all cases where 
the value in controversy exceeds twenty dollars.” 

The Senator then cites several decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and several passages from legal 
writers to prove that, technically, a suit for the 
recovery of a fugitive slave is 2 suit at common 
law. He then proceeds: 

Clearly and indisputably, in England, the 
country of the common law, a claim fora fugitive 
slave was “a suit at common law,” recognized 
“among its old and settled proceedings.” To 
question this, in the face of authentic principles 
and precedents, would be preposterous. As well 
might it be questioned, that a writ of replevin for 
a horse, or a writ of right for land, was “ a suit 
at common law.” It follows, then, that this tech- 
nical term of the Constitution, read in the illumi- 
nation of the common law, naturally and neces- 
sarily embraces proceedings for the recovery of 
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fugitive slaves, if any such be instituted or al- 
lowed under the Constitution. And thus by the 
letter of the Constitution, in harmony with the 
requirements of the common law, all such persons, 
when claimed by their masters, are entitled to a 
Trial by Jury. 

He then adverts to the British Stamp Act of 
1765, which raised such a storm of opposition, 
that, from New Hampshire to Georgia inclusively, 
the stamp distributors and inspectors were com- 
pelled to renounce their offices. One of the strong- 
est arguments against this act, was that it violates 
the Great Charter, by vesting in a single magis- 
trate, without the intervention of a jury, the 
power to try and determine controversies respect- 
ing property, arising from internal concerns. This 
act he observes, denounced and discredited, was 
repealed in less than a year from its original pas- 
sage. He then adds: 

Regarding the Stamp Act candidly and cau- 
tiously, free from the animosities of the time, it 
is impossible not to see that, though gravely un- 
constitutional, it was at most an infringement of 
civil liberty only ; not of personal liberty. There 
was an unjust tax of a few pence, with the 
chances of amercements by a single judge without 
a jury; but, by no provision of this Act was the 
personal liberty of any man assailed. Under it 
no freeman could be seized as a slave. Such an 
act, though justly obnoxious to every lover of 
constitutional liberty, cannot be viewed with the 
feelings of repugnance, enkindled by a statute, 
which assails the personal liberty of every man, 
and under which any freeman may be seized as 
aslave. Sir, in placing the Stamp Act by the side 
of the Slave Act, I do injustice to that emanation 
of British tyranny. Both, indeed, infringe im- 
portant rights; one of property; the other the 
vital right of all, which is to other rights as the 
soul to the body—the right of a man to himsel/. 
Both are condemned ; but their relative condem- 
nation must be measured by their relative cha- 
racters. As Freedom is more than property ; as 
Man is above the dollar that he earns ; as Heaven, 
to which we all aspire, is higher than the earth, 
where every accumulation of wealth must ever 
romain; so are the rights assailed by an Ameri- 
can Congress higher than those once assailed by 
the British Parliament. And just in this degree 
must history condemn the Slave Act more than 
the Stamp Act. 

Sir, I might here stop. It is enough in this 
place, and on this occasion, to show the uncon- 
stitutionality of thisenactment. Your duty com- 
mences at once. All legislation hostile to the 
fundamental law of the land should be repealed 
without delay. But the argument is not yet ex- 
hausted. Even if this Act could claim any va- 
lidity or apology under the Constitution, which it 
cannot, it lacks that essential support in the Public 
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Conscience of the States, where it is to be enforced, 
which is the life of all law, and without which 
any law must become a dead letter. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. But- 
LER] was right, when, at the beginning of the 
session, he pointedly said that a law which could 
be enforced only by the bayonet, was no law. 
Sir, it is idle to suppose that an act of Congress 
becomes effective, merely by compliance with the 
forms of legislation. Something more is neces- 
sary. The Act must be in harmony with the 
prevailing pnblic sentiment of the community 
upon which it bears. Of course, I do not suggest 
that the cordial support of every man or of every 
small locality is necessary; but I do mean that 
the public feelings, the public convictions, the 
public conscience, must not be touched, wounded, 
lacerated, by every endeavor to enforce it. With 
all these it must be so far in harmony, that, like 
other laws, by which property, liberty, and life, 
are guarded, it may be administered by the ordi- 
nary process of the courts, without jeoparding the 
public peace or shocking good men. If this be 
true asa general rule—if the public support and 
sympathy be essential to the life of all law, this 
is especially the case in an enactment which con- 
cerns the important and sensitive rights of Per- 
sonal Liberty. In conformity with this principle 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, by formal re- 
solution, in 1850, with singular unanimity de- 
clared : 

“We hold it to be the duty of Congress to pass 
such laws only in regard thereto as will be main- 
tained by the sentiments of the Free States, where 
such laws are to be enforced.” 

With every attempt to administer the Slave 
Act, it constantly becomes more revolting, par- 
ticularly in its influence on the agents it enlists. 
Pitch cannot be touched without defilement, and 
all who lend themselves to this work seem at 
once and unconsciously to lose the better part of 
man. ‘The spirit of the law passes into them, as 
the devils entered the swine. Upstart commis- 
sioners, the mere mushrooms of courts, vie and 
revie with each other. Now by indecent speed, 
now by harshness of manner, now by a denial of 
evidence, now by crippling the defence, and now 
by open glaring wrong, they make the odious Act 
yet more odious. Clemency, grace, and justice, 
die in its presence. All this is observed by the 
world. Not a case occurs which does not harrow 
the souls of good men, and bring tears of sympa- 
thy to the eyes, also those other tears which “ pa- 
triots shed o’er dying laws.” 

But the great heart of the people recoils from 
this enactment. It palpitates for the fugitive, 
and rejoices in his escape. Sir, I am telling you 
facts. The literature of the age is all on his side. 
The songs, more potent than laws, are for him. 
The poets, with voices of melody, are for Free- 
dom. Who could sing for Slavery? They who 
make the permanent opinion of the country, who 
mould our youth, whose words, dropped into the 
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soul, are the germs of character, supplicate for 
the Slave. 

These things I dwell upon as the incentives 
and tokens of an existing public sentiment, which 
renders this Act practically inoperative, except 
as a tremendous engine of terror. Sir, the senti- 
ment is just. Even in the lands of slavery, the 
slave-trader is loathed as an ignoble character, 
from whom the countenance is turned away ; and 
can the Slave-Hunter be more regarded while 
pursuing his prey in a land of Freedom? In 
early Europe, in barbarous days, while Slavery 
prevailed, a Hunting Master, nach jagender Herr, 
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parallel grounds—jirst, because it was a usurpa- 
tion by Parliament of powers not belonging to it 
under the British Constitution and an infraction 
of rights belonging to the colonies ; and , secondly, 
because it was a denial of Trial by Jury i in cer- 
tain cases of property; that as Liberty is far 
above property, so is the outrage perpetrated by 
the American Congress far above that perpetrated 
by the British Parliament; and, finally, that the 
Slave Act has not that support in the public sen- 
timent of the States where it is to be executed, 
which is the life of all law, and which prudence 
and the precepts of Washington require. 





as the Germans called him, was held in aversion. 
Nor was this all. The fugitive was welcomed in 
cities, and protected against the pursuit. Some- 
times vengeance awaited the Hunter. Down to! We ee that Lieutenant Lynch, of the United 
this day, at Revel, now a Russian city, a sword | States Navy, whose name is familiar to the coun- 
is proudly preserv ed with which a Hunting Baron | try, in consequence of his having headed the Ex- 
was beheaded, who, in violation of the municipal pedition to the Dead Sea, left New York on Sa- 
rights of this place, seized a fugitive slave. turday last, in the steamer “ Arctic” for Liver- 
And now, sir, let us rev iew the field over which | pool. He is charged with a highly important 
we have passed. We have seen that any com- | mission. It is to visit the Western coast of Af- 
promise, finally closing the discussion of Slavery | rica, to make i inquiries and arrange preliminaries, 
under the Constitution, i is tyrannical, absurd and | with reference to an Exploring Expedition % 
i: npotent ; that asSlavery can exist only by virtue | that coast and the adjoining country. This is a 
of positive law, and as it has no such positive sup-| measure of the deepest interest, and the task could 
port in the Constitution, it cannot exist within | not have been confided to more capable hands. 
the National jurisdiction ; ; that the Constitution | The Republic of Liberia is located on that coast, 
nowhere recognises property in man, and that, | | and the prospect of an extensive settlement—one 
according to its true interpretation, Freedom and | indeed that will form the nucleus of a great em- 
not Slavery is national, while Slavery and not! | pire—was never more encouraging than at the 
Freedom is sectional ; that, in this spirit, the Na- | present time. The population of the colony con- 
tional Government was first organized under| sists of about cight thousand individuals of 
Washington, himself an Abolitionist, surrounded | American birth, and one hundred and fifty thou- 
by Abolitionists, while the whole country, by its | sand natives. They oceupy a country above five 
Church, its Colleges, its Literature, and all its} hundred miles along the coast, with an average 
best voices, was united against Slavery, and the | depth of thirty miles. The slave trade has been 
National flag at that time nowhere within the | entircly abolished in that region, and the habits 
National Ter rritory covered a single slave; still | and manners of the people have been greatly soft- 
further, that the National Government is a (Fo- ened and civilized. Formal treaties have been 
vernment of delegated powers, and as among these | entered into with several European Powers, and 
there is no power to support Slavery, this insti- | many of the most distinguished statesmen and 
tution cannot be national, nor can Congress in | philanthropists of the Old World as well as the 
any way legislate in its behalf; and, finally, that | New, are watching with the liveliest interest, the 
the establishment of this principle is the true way | progress of this truly laudable enterprise. The 
of peace and safety for the Republic. ¢ ‘onsider- | government of the ¢ ‘olony, as is well known, is 
ing next the provision for the surrender of fugi- | | thoroughly republican, its ‘model being the United 
tives from labor, we have seen that it was not one | States. Heretofore some preindice has existed 
of the original compromises of the Constitution ; | among our colored population, but this is rapidly 
that it was introduced tardily and with hesitation, | passing away. At this moment, several vessels 
and adopted with little discussion, and then and | are preparing at Baltimore, Norfolk, Wilmington, 
for a long period was regarded with comparative | N. C., and New Orleans, to carry over an aggre- 
in‘lifference ; that the recent Slave Act, though | gate of more than six hundred emigrants, most 
many times unconstitutional, is especially so on | of them emancipated slaves. The little acorn is 
two grounds—/irst, as a usurpation by Congress | indeed rapidly growing ; and should Lieut. Lyneh 
of powers not granted by the Constitution, and | return with favorable impressions, a new impulse 
an infraction of rights secured to the States; and | will no doubt be given to this truly important 
secondly, as a denial of Trial by Jury, in a ques-| movement. The trip between the U. States and 
tion of Personal Liberty and a suit at common | Liberia, in sailing vessels, is made in about five 
law; that its glaring unconstitutionality finds a} weeks; by steam it could be made in two. The 
prototype in the British Stamp Act, which our | colony is, indeed, but little more remote from us 
fathers refused to obey as unconstitutional on two! than Liverpocl. 


AN IMPORTANT MISSION BY LIEUT. LYNCH. 








Mr. J. J. Roberts, a bright 
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mulatto, is President of the Republic; and has 
been for several years. He is now about 38 years 
of age, and is a native of Petersburg, Va. He is 
a man of undoubted character and high intelli- 
gence, and is much respected by the citizens of 
the young Republic. We may here add, on the 
authority of a letter from a friend, that President 
Roberts recently visited Paris, where he had an 
interview with Louis Napoleon, who received him 
in the kindest manner, presented him with a ves- 
sel of war, and offered him any ammunition, ord- 
nance or military clothing that he might stand in 
need of. The British Government also, some 
time since, presented him with a small vessel of 
war—and both Powers have formally recognized 
the independence of the Republic of Liberia. 
This duty is yet to be discharged by the United 
States. Aside from the social and benevolent 
objects to be accomplished by Lieut. Lynch, his 
mission possesses interest in a commercial point 
of view, and will-no doubt materially tend to the 
increase of the trade between Africa and the 
United States.— Pa. Inquirer. 


LLOYD’S IN LONDON. 


The Society of Underwriters or Marine In- | 


surers, now known by the designation of Lloyd's, 
appears to be one of the oldest associations ex- 
tant. The system of insuring shippers of goods 
as well as owners of ships against losses at sea, 
may be traced as long back as the reign of Edward 


the Sixth—probably still farther ; although that 
is the date of the oldest record of such a practice 


to be found amongst the State Papers. Jn the 
preamble to statute 43d of Elizabeth, marine in- 
surance is mentioned as “an usage time out of 
mind.” At these periods, the merchants and 
others who insured and underwrote policies, as- 
sembled at the “ Exchange-house’”’ in Lombard 
Street, long before the old Royal Exchange was 
built. After the Great Fire of London, the So- 
ciety of Underwriters assembled for the purpose 
of business at a coffee-house in Lombard Street, 
and afterwards in Pope’s Head Alley, kept by a 
person named Lloyd—hence the present designa- 
tion of the body; and they appear to have re- 
mained guests of Mr. Lloyd until the year 1774, 
when they once more took up their quarters in 
the Royal Exchange, to be again burnt out in 
1838. 

The institution now numbers two hundred and 
seventeen underwriters, one thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-eight members and substitutes, 
and five hundred and three subscribers to the 
Merchant’s Room, each of whom pays a yearly 
subscription varying from ten to two guineas. 
These receipts, added to two hundred pounds a 
year paid by each of the five principal Assurance 
companies, besides entrance fees and various an- 
nual sums from dock companies, sale-rooms, and 
the editors of such daily papers as are furnished 
with early copies of shipping intelligence, make 
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up a total annual income of about twelve thou- 
sand pounds. 

As regards the means by which this great com- 
mercial establishment obtains at all times the 
earliest and most reliable information relative to 
shipping and cargoes at every point of the civil- 
ized globe, one is struck with the extensiveness 
and admirable order of the system employed. 
Agents are located at each port of note in the 
four quarters of the world, whose duty it is to 
despatch reports by every mail of the arrivals and 
departures of ships ; of all casualties or disasters 
affecting shipping or cargoes; the appearance and 
movements of hostile cruisers in time of war; and 
in addition to this communication of intelligence, 
they are required to assist masters of vessels in 
distress or difficulty ; to furnish certificates for 
damage to merchandize or vessels, and generally 
to act as purveyors and transmitters of any and 
all news which may be of use or advantage to the 
underwriters at Lloyd's. 

This corps of officials, distributed among foreign 
and colonial ports, numbers two hundred and 
ninety-six persons, who receive no compensation 
except certain casual fees—the post itself confer- 
ring an influence and respectability on the incum- 
bent so highly prized that as many as fifty appli- 
cations are always standing for the first vacancy 
in the service. These agents are mostly mercan- 
| tile men—the British consul sometimes filling an 

agency—and no considerable maritime town is 
| unsupplied with one of these officers of Lloyd’s. 

The Society occupies apartments in the Royal 
Exchange, London, embracing rooms appropri- 
ated to the use of the Committee and officers, and 
a series of saloons devoted to the various sub- 
| seribers. There are a secretary's room, clerk’s, 
| waiting, committee and record rooms, and an ac- 
mirably arranged lavatory. Five apartments are 
dedicated to public transactions, the largest being 
that in which the multifarious business of under- 
writing is carried on by brokers and insurance 
companies. 

To indicate the magnitude of the operations 
and interests represented and managed by the in- 
stitution, it is enough to state that nearly the 
entire sum of British shipping and goods imported 
into and exported from the United Kingdom, as 


| well as into and from most foreign countries, is 


insured at Lloyd’s; while the insurances of Ame- 
rica, France, Germany, Spain and all other 
trading nations are chiefly effected through the 
agency of the Association. 

Special arrangements are made with the Post 
Office by which all letters and packages addressed 
to Lloyd’s are promptly delivered there; at half- 
past eight in the morning the opening and assort- 
ing of the first mail matter received commences. 
By means of the most perfect disposition of labor, 
the work of arranging the budget and copying the 
various names, dates, and incidents, is performed 
so rapidly, that complete lists of arrivals, etc., are 
made up and posted in the public rooms by ten 
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o'clock A. M., when business men are usually at 
their offices. At the same time that the lists are 
being formed, they are put into type at Lloyd’s 
printing office, and slips, marked with the hour 
and minute of issuing, are sent to the several 
Assurance companies, and posted in the reading 
room of the establishment. 

_As mails are hourly arriving in London, these 
slips are struck off at short intervals, and, with 
all electric despatches, form the foundation of the 
corrected and final daily list published every af- 
ternoon, and known as “Lloyd’s List.”” They 
are also literally copied into Lloyd’s Books, which 
are all kept posted up to the latest moment, and 
displayed in the underwriting room. The vast 
mass of marine intelligence is necessarily classi- 
fied to facilitate research, and is distributed be- 
tween what is called the “Arrivals Book” and 
the “ Loss Book ”’—the one recording losses and 
casualties, and the other the arrivals of vessels in 
all parts of the world. 

In addition to this daily digest of news, all 
shipping intelligence is transcribed into certain 
books, according to a geographical arrangement, 
affording a lucid exposition of the shipping trans- | 
actions of the different parts of the world, and 
facilitating inquiries respecting vessels whose des- | 
tinations are known, but whose names are not. 

Again—in order to enable parties to trace re- 
trospectively to any point of time the voyages of | 
any vessel, or the date of the departure or arrival | 
of any ship from or at any particular port, in- 
dexes to the shipping lists are daily written up in 
four large folio volumes, including the names of 
all ships known at Lloyd’s from A to Z. These | 
records form a summary made from “ Lloyd's | 
List,” and show the passages of every vessel 
known, from the date of its maiden voyage to 
that last recorded. These indexes are enormous. | 
andemploy in keeping them two clerks, who labor 
each day from the opening until the close of the 
office, and contain the names of forty thousand 
sea-going craft, exclusive of the British coasters. 





Such is Lloyd’s, as described by a citizen of | 

London, from whose sketch we gather the above | 
? ° as ° 

As a commercial institution, there | 


particulars. 
is no other in the world to compare with it in 
completeness of organization, extensive influence, 
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vainly, in each coming mail for tidings which 


will never come; and, when long months have . 


passed, the name is scored from off the books at 
Lloyd’s.”—Household Words. 





For Friends’ Review. 
A MOUSE. 


Lines suggested by seeing a mouse in a Friends’ 
Meeting, quietly cogitating in his own manner, until 
a slight noise frightened him away. 

Fear not, thou tiny little mouse ; 
This is a Quaker meeting-house, 

And none will do thee harm. 
The Prince of Peace is worship’d here ; 
So, then, why need’st thou fear, 

Or take alarm? 


The self same hand that fashion’d thee, 
Hath made all persons thou dost see, 

To live, and love each other; 
And, though sometimes, thou cunning elf, 
Thou art disposed to pelf, 

And give us bother; 


Yet that is no good reason why 
Thou shouldst from us attempt to fly, 
Or we to do thee ill; 
Since He, who made, susta‘neth all 
That tread this earthly ball, 
To do His will. 


Perchance thou see'st in this throng, 
Some one, to whom thou’st done wrong, 
And now, thou fear’st his ire. 

Does e nscience buru all unreprest ? 
Within thy trembling breast, 
Dost feel its fire? 


Then come and join our waiting band. 
Beside thy erring brothers stand, 

Aud boldly plead thy cause. 
Canst give excuse for every crime,— 
Each trivial act of thine, 

‘Gain t household laws? 


Was't hunger, then, that made thee steal 
Those bits of cheese, and eat that meal ? 

And did’st not know ‘twas wrong! 
Thou’st ne‘er been tanght those Gospel Tru:hs, 
That men so seldom use, 

Though known so long. 


If man, then, has a nobler mind, 

And greater gifts to him assigned 
Than are vouchsafed to thee, 

Then ought he not that virtue show 





and general usefulness. It is truly and forcibly 
said of it, that, “like the human body, with its 
many veins and nerves, it feels the least disturb- 
ance in the distant corners of the earth. Nota 
storm can rage in the wide oceans of the south, 
without record at Lloyd’s. No hurricane can 
rush through eastern seas, without a chronicle at 
Lloyd’s. Every gale, every squall, let it be where 
it may, is felt at Lloyd’s. The smallest craft 
that tempts the mighty seas leaves those at home 
who track it on its way with anxious, throbbing 
hearts ; and when in some fierce storm it founders 
far from land, and its lost sailor sinks with bub- 
bling groan, it is not soon forgotten; there are 
those who, hoping against hope, look long, though 


In all his- walks below, 
And nobler be ? 


Shall he, whose heart still harbors efin-e, 
Sit as a judge o'er acts of thine, 
And doom thee at his will ? 
And from the act then turn away, 
Before his God to pray 
For mercy still! 


Thus shall he, with relentless hand, 
Wreak vengeance on thy little band, 

For every trivial sin ?— 
Could he but stand as well excuse.l, 
For gifts he has abused, 

*T'were well for him, 

Rustic vs. 
New Hampshire. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Asia, 
from Liverpool, arrived at New York at midnight of 
the 18th, bringing English dates to the 6th inst. 


Eycranp.—Bo:h Houses of Parliament met on 
the 4th inst. Charles Shaw Lefevre was unani- 
mously re-elected Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. 

The Commissioners of the late World’s Fair have 
purchased with the surplus funds of the exhibition, 
a plot of ground near Kensington, which they 
intend to present to the nation as a site for a new 
National Gallery of Art. 


France.—The Senate met on the 4th inst. for the 
urpose of settling the preliminaries for the esta- 
lishment of the Empire. Ten members voted to 

refer the decision of the question to the people. M. 
Fould, Minister of State, declared that the Govern- 
ment would not eppose the proposition, which was 
then referred to a special committee, who would 
report on the 6th inst. 

The Ru-<sian and.Prussian Ministers have re- 
ceived sudden orders from their Governments, no 
longer to absent themselves from their posts at 
Paris. 

The Council of State has lately had a number of 
questions brought before it relative to legacies be- 
queathed to the clergy, and in particular to the Je- 
suits. lt appears that during the past year, so many 
instances of this kind have occurred, that the Coun- 
cil consider the practice to have fallen into abuse, 
and intend in future to investigate such claims 
more closely than heretofore. One point appears 
decided on—that whatever gifis or legacies of 
money may te authorized, the Government will not 
sanction any donation of real estate. 


Berocrum.-—M. Bronckere, the new Minister, met 
the Chambers on the 31 inst., and explained the 
circumstances under which he had undertaken the 
formation of a cabinet, and gave an indication of 
the policy he intended to pursue. He admitted 
that factions had broken up and weakened the 
Liberal party, but believed they still had a wo: king 
majority, and he would frame his measures in ar- 
cordance with a liberal and conciliatory creed, 
which would entitle him to their support. 


Sparn.—It is reported that Government is about 
to sell all the salt mines belong ng to the State. 


PortucaL.—A Portuguese company is organizing 
at Oporto to run a liue of steamships between Lis- 
bon and Rio Janeiro, calling at Madeira, St. Vin- 
cent’s, Pernambuco and Bahia. They will run 
monthly or semi-monthly, according to the season. 


Germany —The Austrian Premier, Count Buel 
Schauehstein, opened the Zoll Congress at Vienna 
on the 2d. The Darmstait allies have decided that 
they will enter into a Custom’s Union with Austria, 
Jeaving the path open to a re-union with Prussia, 
till Ist January, 1854. 


Swepen.—The King of Sweden is so dangerously 
ill, that it has been deemed necessary to appoint 
an interim Regency for Sweden and Norway. 


Mexico.—Mexico continues to be torn by civil 
dissensions. The revolation of Mazatlan continues 
to make progress, and the Supreme Goverument 
has finally declared the city in open rebellion and 
decreed the closing of its port. 


REVIEW. 


Gen. Morales had been ordered to return and 
take charge of the State of Sinaloa, and assist the 
commandante against the insurgents of Mazatlan. 
Gov. Vaklez, of the State of Sinaloa, was at the 
head of the movement, and had proclaimed the 
plan of Guadalajara, with a few unimportant ad- 
ditions, and all the public officers had signed with 
him. Bahamonde, the commander of the troops of 
the movement, had taken Morelia, the garrisons 
surrendering. The Mazatlan movement thus ceases 
to be merely a local affair. 

The Patria, of Guadalajara, says that on the 24th 
ult. advices were received from San Luis Potosi 
that the departments of Tancanhuitz and Rio Verde 
had pronounced in favor of the plan of Guadalajara, 
and rejecting the authority of the Governor of the 
State of San Luis. 


The Ayuntamiento of Matamoras having refused 
to obey the dictates of Cardenas, the members were 
arrested and were to be sent to Victoria for trial. 
The National Guard of Matamoras had crossed 
the Rio Grande to the American side and taken the 
road to Victoria, wiih the intention, it was supposed, 
of deposing Cardenas. Generals Avalos and Ca- 
nales, with a considerable foree, started in pursuit. 
The Guard turned and met them, when a bloody 
conflict ensued, in which Avalos and Canales were 
entirely defeated with the loss of a large part of 
their artillery, &c. 


Domestic.—M. Perezel, who was deputized by 
a large number of Hungarians in England coh 
France, to act for them, made a purchase last month 
of two townships, situated near Davenport, in lowa, 
fora Hungarian colony, and in the spring the great 
body of the purchasers design emigrating to this 
country,and setUing upon their purchases. Amongst 
the number are many persons who have distin- 
guished themselves in the Legis'atures of their coun- 
try, and in the recent revolutions. They are Gene- 
ral Moritz Perezel, Fiekl! Marshal and Minister of 


| War ; Count Larislaus Lisaky; Foldvray, a wealthy 


capitalist and Minister of Justice to the Republic, 
and others. It is designed to furnish each person 
in indigeut circumstances with forty acres of land, 
at the Government price, on credit. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court in New Hamp- 
shire have prouounced the liquor law unconstitu- 
tional on eight points. 


The safe arrival of the Crescent City at New York 
on the 22d inst., and the announcement of the fact 
that she was allowed to prosecute her voyage and 
to land her passengers and mails without molesta- 
tion from the authorities at Havana, have removed 
whatever doubt may have remained in the public 
mind. as to the continuance of friendly relations 
with the Spanish Government. 


A fire occurred in the Boston county prison during 
the night of the 2Ist inst., by which the building 
was partly destroyed. The cells con‘ained a large 
number of prisoners ; fifteen of whom were insane. 
Of this class four were suffocated before they could 
be rescued. All the rest were saved and removed 
to a place of security. 

It is reported that the steam frigate Princeton 
will not be able to proceed on her Japan expedition 
the boilers having been condemned by the Unite 
States engineers. 

We are informed that an abundant fall of snow 
took place at Syracuse on the 22d inst., and that 
the grsund there was frozen to a considerable depth. 





